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sand and the fine sand also is above 20 per cent, while the clay
and fine silt are both rather higher than before, though together
they do not amount to 20 per cent. Here again the barley must
be sown early, and it is always grown after a crop that has been
folded on the land.
The next two soils (Nos. 678 and 122), though from widely
separated geological formations, are almost identical in struc-
ture; the fine sand is now the predominant fraction, in each the
clay remains at about 10 per cent, but the silt has considerably
increased. These are examples of well balanced soils of a light,
loamy character, allowing the rain to drain away rapidly, but
which are sufficiently fine-grained to bring1 water back to the
surface and keep the crop growing during the drought. These
soils are best suited to grow barley after roots folded off.
The Chislet soil (No. 63), which comes next, is rather a
stronger soil with less coarse sand and more clay; it also is a
very well-balanced soil, lifting water steadily in a drought, and
suited to grow barley after folded roots. It should be noticed
that this is the lightest soil recorded as growing wheat success-
fully.
Soil No. 207 comes from the maritime district of Sussex; though
it has only 13 per cent of clay, the coarse sand is almost absent,
and the silts are both over 20 per cent. As this soil is generally
also kept in high condition, better barley is obtained bj grow-
ing it as a second white straw crop after wheat or oats than by
taking it after roots.
Soil No. 61 from the Isle of Thanet, though it contains 16 per
cent of clay, contains also about 10 per cent of coarse sand, and
nearly 40 per cent of fine sand; as it is .also taken from a district
of exceptionally low rainfall, the soil is not too heavy to grow
barley after folded roots, though it is also possible, and indeed
customary, to grow two or three barley crops in succession on
this land.
The three remaining soils are better suited to grow barley after
a stubble than after roots; indeed, sheep cannot always be folded
on these soils, especially not on ISOa, which works more heavily
than either of the other two because it contains no notable amount
of either coarse sand or carbonate of lime to keep it open.
Nevertheless, in the dry climate of East Kent it grows heavy
crops of fine quality when the "ba-rley can be sown early after a
crop of wheat.
There is nothing in the chemical analyses of these soils to caR
for comment or to suggest any significant correlations between
the barley crop and the chemical composition of the soils.
In general it is clear that a barley soil should contain about
10 per cent of coarse sand to keep it open, and not more than
about 16 per cent of clay. The greater part of the soil should be
made up of the middle fractions, and the fine sand should prob-
ably be the largest fraction of all.